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Ings 
to Come? 


S THE TIME approaching when 

the corporation president will 
have to scout around for name 
bands. top-notch theatrical talent 
or first-run motion pictures to en- 
tertain stockholders at the annual 
meeting ? 

And will this development, in 
turn, encourage investors to evalu- 
ate a corporation's common stock 
on the basis of the entertainment 
provided at the annual meeting- 
ignoring such presently-accepted 
factors as earnings. dividends or 
managerial skills? 

Ten Big Stars 

Can we expect the market-letter- 
writers to emphasize the fact that 
an investor who purchases \YZ 
corporation Common stock acquires 
the right to attend the annual meet- 
ing. where “10 leading stars of 
stage and screen will put on their 
specialties in a four-hour evening 
show. interrupted only by a three- 
minute report by the president?” 

These questions — for which 
someone else will have to supply 
the answers—come to mind with 
the discovery that the Federation 
of Women Shareholders in Amer- 
ican Business. Inc.. plans to make 
a strong plea that annual meetings 
be held either in the evening or on 
Saturday. 


At least one subscriber has writ- 
ten THE EXCHANGE Magazine, sug- 
gesting that Saturday is the ideal 
day for a company to hold its an- 
nual meeting, and it may well de- 
velop that he or some other inves- 
tor will suggest such a change to 
some corporations next year. 

Those who advocate either Satur- 
day or evening annual meetings 
believe, of course. that the change 
would permit a great many more 
share owners to attend than is now 
the case. 


Legal Question 


Whether a corporation could 
hold its annual meeting at night 
without the enactment of special 
legislation, in at least some states, 
is a question we'll leave to the 
lawyers. 

Saturday annual meetings would 
probably be legal. but whether 
they’d be any more popular with 
management than an evening meet- 
ing is something else again. There’s 
also the question of how popu- 
lar they’d be with anybody if there 
was any conflict with, say, a 
double-header between the Giants 
and the Dodgers or some other big 
sports attraction. 
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BY CO-WORKERS 


By Caprain Eppre RICKENBACKER 


Chairman of the Board, Eastern Air Lines. Inc. 


ANY TIMES out on the line I’ve 
M heard one of our agents 
shout to another: 

“Hey Mac, look where you're 
going. Take it easy with that equip- 
ment.” 

That might sound a little can- 
tankerous to you. but | happen to 
know that agent has a personal in- 
terest in the piece of equipment in 
question. He should, because he 
owns a part of it. 

Eastern Air Lines has a greater 
degree of employee-ownership than 
any other air transport company 
in the world. 

A large part of the “esprit” of 
our “family” stems from the fact 
that ever since Eastern assumed 
its present corporate structure in 
1938, the employees who helped 
build it from the ugly-duckling of 
the industry to one of the great 
airlines have been encouraged and 
helped to buy shares in its future. 


As everyone knows. commercial 
aviation went through a large part 
of its adolescence during the de- 
pression period. Through years of 
hard work and many heartbreaks a 
few men and women pioneers who 
believed in the potential of the 
airplane had managed to eke out 
a formula for carrying some mail 
and a handful of passengers each 
day. but they were unable to make 
it pay. 

While in the automobile busi- 
ness my heart was still centered in 
the progress of aviation and what 
air transportation would mean to 
this country and to the world. 

Therefore, when I had the op- 
portunity to become associated 
with the aviation industry. I did 
not hesitate to accept the call as | 
believed there was an even greater 
future for it than there had been 
for the automobile industry in its 
early days. 











I found a loyal, hard-working 
vang of youngsters who. while they 
put their hearts and souls into their 
day’s work, found it hard to gam- 
ble their future on corporations 
that were being passed around by 
hig financial interests as “small 
packages in big deals.” 

As soon as | became associated 
with Eastern Air Lines. | made it 
my business to travel all over our 
meet and talk with 


system and 


every emplovee. 
Full Cooperation 


Out of these talks grew a mutual 
understanding that we would all 
work hard. save the company from 
financial disaster. and all share in 
the fruits of our labors. This was 
the formation of what we are proud 
to call our Air 
Family.” 


“Eastern Lines 

Near the end of last year our 
goal of co-ownership by co-work- 
ers was nearly reached with the 
distribution of an additional 
85.000 shares of stock in our third 
employee stock purchase plan since 
1938. The program under which 
employees paid for shares over a 
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two-year period through payroll 
deductions ended with approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of our 9,000. 
odd employees owning and con- 
trolling substantially more than 
20 per cent of the company. 

They now constitute the larg- 
est single owner of Eastern Air 
Lines. 

Started in 1938 

We began this co-ownership by 
the “family” back in 1938 in the 
first Eastern Air 
Lines ever undertook when | was 
granted an option on 10 per cent 
of the company’s capital stock. 
Half of these 25.000 shares were 


underwriting 


allotted to the men and women who 
carried the company’s management 
responsibilities even down to 
supervisors. It was arranged for 
them to buy it through deductions 
from their monthly earnings. 
After the new company had been 
in operation for a full year and we 
had demonstrated that a free-en- 
terprise airline could make a profit 
operating in the public service. we 
made another 25.000 shares avail- 
able to the employees at $10 per 


Sixty of these Martin 404 transports are in service on Eastern Air Lines. 
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Captain Rickenbacker became Chairman 
of Eastern Air Lines this year, after 
serving as President since 1938. Under 
his leadership, Eastern’s gross revenues 
grew from an annual total of $7,600,000 
to $165,000,000. Other highlights in Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker’s notable career are: 
In World War I he rose from a sergeant, 
serving as a driver for General Pershing, 
to America’s top air ace, with 26 vic- 


tories. In World War II he carried out 
special missions for Secretary of War Stimson in 8 foreign theatres, 
as well as in the Aleutians. After an early career as a racing driver, 
Captain Rickenbacker bought a controlling interest in the Indianap- 
olis Speedway in 1927, and served as its president until 1945. He 
joined General Motors in the late 1920’s, and held the position of 
vice-president of GM’s aviation manufacturing subsidiary. He went 
with North American Aviation in 1933. North American at the time 
owned Eastern Air Lines. It sold its interest in the air line in 1938. 





share, again with provisions for 
monthly payroll deductions. 

Later this original stock was split 
four for one, putting a total of 
more than 200,000 shares in the 
hands of employees. 

Because of Securities & Exchange 
Commission regulations we were 
unable to continue periodic dis- 
tributions of shares to members of 
our family under the payroll de- 
duction system until those regula- 
tions were modified in 1950. How- 
ever, in the meantime, at the re- 
quest of employees, stock replaced 
cash as major awards in our “Idea 
Bank” and numerous other shares 
were distributed to employees as 
bonuses and rewards for outstand- 
ing service. 

What has this stock ownership 


meant to the employees themselves ? 

On the ledger side they have seen 
their company grow from an air- 
line that sweated to make a gross 
annual revenue of $7,600,000 fif- 
teen years ago into one that now 
takes over its ticket counters about 
every nine days the $3.5 million 
paid for the company in 1938. 

And for the year 1953 it is in- 
dicated we will do a gross business 
of $165 million. 

From an outmoded fleet of con- 
glomerate planes and a_hodge- 
podge of routes. they now own a 
large share of the world’s most 
modern commercial air transport 
fleet. We now have 60 brand-new 
40-passenger Silver Falcons, 20 
New-Type 60-passenger Constella- 
tions, eleven 60-passenger Skymas- 
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88-passenger Su- 


ters, and 14 new 
per-Constellations flying over more 
than 14,000 route miles, serving 
the leading markets in the eastern 
half of the United States from the 
Atlantic seaboard as far west as 
St. Louis and San Antonio and ex- 
tending from New England and the 
Great Lakes to Florida, the Gulf 
States and Puerto Rico. 


Expansion Plans 


The determination to 
just as strong in our Eastern Air 


grow is 


Lines family today as it was 25 
years ago when the company first 
saw the light of day. The fleet will 
be expanded by another 22 huge 
88-passenger Super-Constellations 
with deliveries beginning this fall. 
Pending before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board are applications which 
will. when approved. enable us to 
extend and improve facilities to 
other needed areas which Eastern 
is qualified to serve. 









Our co-workers have helped to 
build—and our co-owners are shar. 
ing the benefits—of an air trans- 
port company, which, since 1938, 
has never had an unprofitable year 
and, since 1940. has never taken 
one cent of the taxpayer’s money 
in subsidy. 

This is a pretty unique record. 
We have earned what have 
solely through our own initiative, 
leadership and hard work. 


we 


Hits Communism 


But these are the tangible, ma- 
terial benefits of co-ownership by 
co-workers. 

Of equal importance, in my 
opinion, is the fact that ownership 
of stock in a company puts into the 
hands of employees the best possi- 
ble weapon to combat the creeping 
Socialism and deadly Communism 
which, today, are threatening the 
very system by which our country 
became great—Free Enterprise. 


Passengers embarking 
on Martin 404 


of Eastern Air Lines. 











A Magazine Studies 





wo \\/ HERE do you EXCHANGE 


readers do your buying? 


Have you bought shares recently ? 
What do you do for a living? 
What’s your income? Your age?” 

\ questionnaire to find the an- 
swers to questions like these was 
mailed last July to 600 random 
names in 1] cities and 8 states. to 
men and women on the subscriber 
list of THe ExcHance Magazine. 
The survey was made by Market 
Research Bureau. Incorporated. 
Replies were received from 391. or 
65 per cent. which is an unusually 
high percentage for any type of 
mail survey. 

Admittedly, the data accumu- 
lated came from a very small cross 
section. Nevertheless. the informa- 
tion received would appear to have 
considerable significance. 

Perhaps one of the most provoca- 
tive findings of the survey was the 
heavy proportion of respondents 
who purchased stocks recently. 


Its Readers 


Of the 391 people who re- 
sponded, 311 said they now own 
stock. And three-quarters of this 
group had purchased their shares 
during the first seven months of this 
year. Only 14 per cent had bought 
no stock since 1952. Six per cent 
had bought no stock since 1951. In 
1950. it was 1 per cent, and in 1949, 
2.3 per cent. 

Annual income appeared to have 











CHARACTERISTICS 
OF OWNERS 
Male Stock Owners Total 
100% 
Age: 20-29 Cae 
30-34 eer eer ee 8% 
35-39 a 
40-49 seaicias 
50-59 ccasstens 
60 and over 25% 
Female Stock Owners 

100% 
Age: 20-29 set 
30-34 . 14% 
35-39 “ 2% 
40-49 Se. 
50-59 a. 20%, 
60 and over fete . 9% 




















READERS' SHARE PREFERENCES 


Family Family 
Income Income 
Over Under 
Total $5000 $5000 
Total Respond- 
ents Owning 
Shares of 
Stock 311 222 89 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Company listed 
on the New 
York Stock 
Exchange 76.8 


73.9 84.3 


Company not 
listed on the 
New York 
Stock 
Exchange 1.9 2.3 1.1 


No Preference 213 23.8 14.6 





little relation to the purchase of 
shares. Of the 311 people who 
owned shares, about 70 per cent 
had over $5.000 a year annual in- 
come and about 30 per cent below 
$5.000. Yet 72 per cent in the 
higher income group and 74 per 
cent in the lower group bought 
shares in 1953. 


Broker or Banker? 


The great majority of respond- 
ents—about 85 per cent of the total 
—said that they went to a member 
firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change when they bought shares. 

People in the family income 
group of under $5.000 were some- 
what more inclined to go to a 
banker when they bought securi- 
ties. Roughly 8 per cent said they 
went to a banker, as against 5.4 
per cent in the over-$5.000 group, 

People owning shares showed a 
decisive preference for issues listed 
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on the Stock Exchange. About 77 
per cent preferred listed stocks— 
and a break-down on that figure 
disclosed that the preference for 
listed stocks was even more pro- 
nounced among people in the sub- 
$5,000 income group—84.3 per cent 
against 73.9 per cent in the over- 
$5.000 class. 

Reasons given by the 239 indi- 
viduals who preferred listed stocks 
ranged from the reliability and 
safety of listed stocks (44.7 per 
cent), through availability of quo- 
tations (27.6), always a ready mar- 
ket (26.8), to confidence in listed 
companies and the knowledge that 
most of the country’s leading com- 
panies are listed (14.7). 

No preference was indicated by 
21.3 per cent while only 1.9 per 
cent (or a mere six individuals) 
preferred companies not listed on 
the Exchange. Two of these six 
individuals said they were inter- 





REASONS FOR PREFERRING 
SHARES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Total 
Total Respondents Preferring 
Shores of Listed Companies... 239 
100.0% 








Reasons 


Reliability and safety of listed 
stocks (Exchange rules govern 
listed stocks; more information 


published} 44.7 
Availability of quotations 27.6 
Always a ready market 26.8 
Confidence in listed companies; 

most leading companies listed 14.7 
All others .......... 4.6 
No answer .... 15.1 


Note: Totals exceed the base of 100% since some 
respondents gave more than one reason. 





LAST STOCK 
PURCHASED THROUGH: 
Per Cent — Per Cent — 
for all Family Family 
Respondents Income Income 
Owning Over Under 
Shares $5000 $5000 
PE seek: 61% SAX 797 
New York Stock 
Exchange 
Member Firm 85.2 85.1 85.4 
All Others . 8.4 9.0 6.7 
No Answer 0.3 0.5 





ested in the stock itself, not the 
Exchange; two said commission 
charges on other Exchanges are 
less; one liked new companies, and 
one individualist came up with the 
reason that non-listed shares are 
generally cheaper. 

Of the 66 individuals who said 
they had no preference between 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and those which are not, 
27.3 per cent said they were more 
interested in the company or stock. 





YEARS CORPORATE SHARES 
WERE LAST PURCHASED 


Family Family 








Income Income 
Over Under 
Total $5000 $5000 
Total Respond- 
dents Owning 
Shares of 
Stock . : at 222 89 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
1953 .... 72.7 72.1 74.2 
DAO pcsticasacees « Wa 15.8 10.1 
| re 6.1 5.9 6.7 
PPO wxssiiake tae costvns 1.0 0.4 22 
NN care tikics, 2.3 1.8 3.4 
Other Years .... 3.2 3.6 22 
Inherited iy 0.4 1.2 


The New York Stock Exchange, ac- 
cording to 10.6 per cent, doesn’t list 
all the good stocks. 


Age, Income, Occupation 


Of the 391 respondents, about 70 
per cent had an annual income of 
over $5,000 and about 30 per cent 
below $5,000. Roughly 85 per cent 
were men and 15 per cent women. 

Some two-thirds were over 35 
years of age, and about one-third 
were 35 and under. 

Clerical, sales and similar work- 





STOCK OWNERSHIP RATIOS 


Family 
Income 
Over 
$5000 


Family 
Income 
Under 
Total $5000 
Total 

Respondents. 391 277 114 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Own shares 79.5 80.1 78.1 
Do not own 
shares 20.5 19.9 21.9 





ers accounted for almost one-third 
of the total. The next two largest 
occupational groups were proprie- 
tors, managers and officials at 22.3 
per cent and professional workers 
at 17.9 per cent. Skilled craftsmen 
made up 7.9 per cent. Smaller per- 
centages were supplied by semi- 
professional workers, semi-skilled 
workers, service workers, unskilled 
laborers, retired people, house- 
wives, students and unemployed. 

Only six-tenths of one per cent of 
the respondents had inherited their 
shares — and, curiously, most of 
these were in the under- $5,000 
annual income group, 








Should 


By SAM SHULSKY 





T ALL depends on whether you 
I have any Class III money. 

Class I money is the money you 
put into life insurance. 

Class Il money is the kind you 
want when there’s sickness, a sud- 
den lay-off at the plant or when Sue 
from the 
with the news she’s going to need 


comes home dentist 
braces. 

Class III money, which is what’s 
left over after you've taken care of 
Class I and II, should work for you 
two ways: 

It ought to bring you 5 or 6 per 
cent a year. 

It ought to grow in value as the 
years pass. 


The Best Place 
The best place for Class III 


money is in the shares of sound, 
well-established, progressive Amer- 
ican companies. 

It doesn’t have to be in bundles 
of $1,000,000. Just as an example, 
you can buy ten shares of Wool- 
worth for somewheres around 
$440, plus $6 in commissions. For 
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I Buy Stocks? 


your $446 you'd get $25 a year in 
dividends. That figures out to bet- 
ter than 5.6 per cent on your 
money. 

Everyone who can put aside a 
few dollars a week after taking 
care of his insurance and savings 
accounts, has a right to dream of 
becoming a partner in any one of 
scores of leading corporate enter- 
prises. 

You become a_corporation’s 
partner by buying its common 
shares. 


What a Share Is 


A share is a piece of the plant, 
the machinery, the raw materials, 
the finished inventory, the sales 
force, the good will, the manage- 
ment, the profits, the research lab- 
oratory, the patents and even the 
ideas still unborn in the mind of 
some future employe. 

In short, it’s a piece of the busi- 
ness. And if you own a single share 
you're a full partner. 

It sounds like an important step, 
this becoming a partner in a big 
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American corporation. And it is. 
Now, if you take this step in the 
spirit of “what-the-hell,” make or 
break—like putting a $5 or $10 bill 
down on the craps table—you might 
as well know now you're bound to 
come out on the short end. The 
number of people who ran shoe- 
strings into fortunes on the stock 
market—and KEPT them—can be 
counted on the fingers of your 
two hands. But the number who 
gambled and lost are legion. 


Good Sense Needed 


If you’re interested in making 
your money work for you, you've 
got to put it to work with as much 
common sense as you put yourself 
to work. 

After all, you could make a great 
deal more than your present wage 
if you wanted to dive out of tenth 
story windows into washtubs. Don’t 
ask your money to take the same 
kind of chances and still be able 
to keep on working for you year 
after year. 

And remember, also, 
there’s risk in investing 
in even the most con- 
servative securities— 
just as there’s risk in 
owning any kind of 
IW. property. Why increase 
the odds against you 
by taking unnecessary 
chances? 

If there is that risk, you ask, why 
should you even think of putting 
some of your hard-earned savings 
into shares which everyone admits 
carry an element of risk? 
















Sam Shulsky is Assistant 
Financial Editor of the New 
York Journal-American and In- 
ternational. News Service. His 
articles on investment subjects 
appear in many national maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Shulsky began _part- 
time newspaper work at the age 
of 15 in his home city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He has been writing 
financial and business news in 
New York City since 1935. 



































Because—if you have Class III 
money—you can’t afford NOT to 
take that risk. Here’s why: 

You can’t pickle a dollar bill in 
a glass jar. Buying power of money 
changes constantly. For the last 15 
years it has gone down steadily. 
The automobile that cost $900 in 
1938 costs more than twice that to- 
day; the pair of shoes that cost $5 
now costs $12; the pound of butter 
you could have bought then for 40 
cents now costs 75. 

What has this to do with your 
dollar savings? 

Fifteen years ago, the interest 
from $5200 in the savings bank 
would have paid an average fam- 
ily’s annual clothing bill. Today it 
won't cover the cost of the weekly 
movies. 

Does this mean you | 
should put no more | 
money into savings, in- — 
to E bonds? FAR 
FROM IT! Everyone | 

WCKLED IH 
must have dollars on —|1938 
hand for emergencies, “= 





but you should also own things 
which go up in value as the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
declines. In other words, you’ve got 
to try for a balance so that, no 
matter what happens to the dollar. 
your cash savings, plus your invest- 
ments. will keep you on a pretty 
even financial keel. 

Common stocks have proved over 
the years they are one of the best 
counterbalances to the swings in the 
dollar’s value. It’s not difficult to 
see why. 

Let’s say you own ten shares of 
General Motors. During a period of 
inflation, GM’s plant is worth 
more dollars, its cars sell for more 
dollars, the company’s earnings are 
more in dollars, and you get more 
dollars in dividends. 

True, each dollar will buy less 
now than during pre-inflation days. 
But at least you’re getting more of 
them. 

Dividends Help 

The result is that your dividends 
at least help you keep even with the 
rising cost of living. And, at the 
same time, the market value of your 
shares—your investment—tends to 
rise with the general price level. 

Here’s a specific example: In de- 
pression 1932 and 1933, the total 
GM 


down to only $12.50 a year. But a 


dividend on ten shares was 


basket containing one pound each 
of 31 principal foods in those years 
could have been bought for about 
$1.75. Each year’s dividend check 
would have paid for about 7 bas- 


kets of food. 
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By last year that same basket of 
food was ’way up—about $6.45. 
But the GM dividend on the same 
investment was ’way up, too—$so. 
So, despite soaring food prices 
your investment could now buy you 
more than /2 baskets of food. 


When To Buy 

But, you ask: 

Is this the time to buy stocks? 
Is the market going up? Is it going 
down ? 

No one can really answer those 
questions. But any experienced in- 
vestor will tell you that shares in 
financially sound, well-managed 
companies are good investments at 
any time. Market prices of such 
shares will go up or down from 
day to day and year to year, de- 
pending on the total value of the 
business, its earnings, its outlook. 
the relative desires of millions of 
investors all over the country to 
buy or sell, 

But the one point has been 
proved definitely: 

Over the years the price of a 
share in a well-managed American 
business has tended upward. 

You don’t know whether stocks 
are going up or down tomorrow. 
After all, you put money into the 
savings bank every week and into 
life insurance every year without 
knowing whether the dollars you 
will ultimately withdraw will be 
“better” or “worse” dollars than 
the ones you put in. Like savings 
and life insurance, share buying 
should be part of your systematic 
planning for the future. You 














shouldn’t use your brokerage ac- 
count for gambling or outguessing 
anyone any more than you use 
your savings account for that pur- 
pose. 

And if you invest about the same 
amount of money in shares at reg- 
ular periods you'll be relatively un- 
concerned by price movements. 
This is important to you as a be- 
ginning investor because you are 
thus following exactly the same 
rules as the experts who invest 
millions for the giant insurance 
companies, universities and chari- 
table and scientific foundations. 


Lower Average 


By this system of regular in- 
vestment of approximately equal 
amounts of money you will get 
fewer shares when prices are high. 
more when prices are low. Over the 
years the system should result in a 
lower average price for your shares 
than if you allowed yourself to be 
swayed by crowd psychology and 
bought only when “everybody was 
talking stock market.” Even lower, 
for that matter, than if you reli- 
giously bought yourself a certain 
number of shares as a_ birthday 
present every year. 

“O.K..” you say, “I’ve got that. 
I'm set on a system of investing. 

“The point now is WHAT do I 
buy?” 

At first glance it’s a big and be- 
wildering question. You haven't a 
chance of knowing the names of 
even a fraction of the more than 
15.000 American corporations, let 
alone their rankings as investments. 








But. fortunately, your choice can 
be narrowed quickly because only 
1,085 of them are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Finally: How do you buy shares ? 

Very simply, through a broker 
who is a New York Stock Exchange 
member. These members have 
1.840 offices in 426 cities across 
the country, all connected by wire 
to the Exchange itself, which is a 
market place. 

You pick a broker the same way 
you pick a doctor, lawyer, dentist 
—inquire among friends, acquaint- 
ances, business associates, or ask 
your bank. 


Take Your Time 


Take your time making a choice. 
When you have you will be ex- 
pected to tell a little bit about your- 
self and your finances. Don't be 
afraid to. Brokers are trained to 
keep this data confidential. They 
cant lay out a diet for you unless 
they have some idea of your finan- 
cial health. 

But always keep in mind—No 
one can make investing risk-free. 

So never park your own com- 
mon sense outside the door, 
Whether you're a conservative sort 
and can't afford to take chances. 
or a young fellow who can afford 
to take a little more risk, tie up 
with the broker who seems to 
make the most sense to you. Re- 
member, you're in this as an in- 
vestor, not a craps shooter. You re 
not out to make a million—at least 
not the first year. 
Happy Investing! 





New York Savings Banks 
Invest in COMMON SHARES 


O WHAT EXTENT have New 

York State’s mutual savings 
banks taken advantage of the law, 
which went into effect in April of 
last year, permitting them—for the 
first time in history—to invest part 
of their earning assets in equity 
securities ? 

While individual institutions are 
reluctant to disclose the details of 
their equity portfolios, THe Ex- 
CHANGE Magazine has learned that 
the picture is roughly as follows: 

Practically every one of the Em- 
pire State’s 130 mutual savings 
banks had invested in preferred 
stocks by the middle of the cur- 
rent year—some of them making 
purchases as early as April, 1952— 
while approximately 70 per cent of 
those institutions had also acquired 
some common stocks. 


47 Stocks Purchased 


The most revealing information 
about the common stock investment 
preferences of New York’s mutual 
savings banks as a group was dis- 
closed in a report made public re- 
cently. The report showed that, 
since May 1 this year, 60 such 
thrift institutions—located in every 
section of the state and including 
some of the larger banks in New 
York City—had purchased jointly 
81,700 common shares of 47 prom- 
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inent corporations. The June 30, 
1953, market value of these com- 
mon shares was $3,460,044, and 
the report said that the “indicated 
average yield” from cash dividends 
was 93.01 per cent. 


All Listed on Exchange 


All of the 47 common stock is- 
sues are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the accom- 
panying tabulation shows the num- 
ber of shares of each held jointly 
by the 60 banks, as well as market 
values at mid-year. 

The figure of $3,460,044 invest- 
ed in common stock is, of course, 
an obvious indication that these 
New York institutions are pursuing 
a conservative policy in entering 
the field of common share invest- 
ment. Under the law—which per- 
mits the 130 mutual savings banks 
to invest 3 per cent of their total 
assets or 331% per cent of their 
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surplus 


and undivided 


profits, 


whichever is less, in common stocks 


of American corporations listed on 


a national securities exchange— 
their potential total investment in 


common shares could run to some 
$475.000.000. 

Utility shares account for 20.3 
per cent of the market value of all 
common stocks cited in the tabu- 
lation. Other percentages are pet- 
roleum issues, 15.6; food stocks, 
12: retail trade. 11; tobacco. 10.6; 
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chemical, 9.5; container makers, 
7.6; finance, 5.4; metal, 3; miscel- 
laneous, 2.9, and rubber, 2.1 per 


cent. 


From a dollar standpoint, the 





COMMON STOCK HOLDINGS OF N. Y. SAVINGS BANKS 


Common 


Shares 


1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
1,100 
1,200 
2,000 
1,300 


1,800 
1,600 
1,100 
1,600 
1,400 


3,700 
2,500 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Gas & Electric 
Carolina Power & Light 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 
Commonwealth Edison 


Con. G., El., Lt. & P., Balt. 


Gulf States Utilities 
Idaho Power 

Virginia Elec. Power 
Wisconsin Elec. Power 
Cons. Edison, N. Y. 
Kansas City Power & Light 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. 
Philadelphia Electric 


PETROLEUM 


Continental Oil 

The Ohio Oil Co. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Shell Oil 

Standard Oil of Calif. 
Union Oil of Calif. 
United Carbon 


FOOD 


American Chicle 
Borden 

Corn Products Refining 
General Foods 
National Dairy Prods. 


CONTAINERS 


American Can 
Continental Can 


Mkt. Value 
6-30-53 


$ 59,850 
42,750 
57,200 
51,262 
49,500 
52,800 
55,331 
51,425 
53,025 
60,600 
56,750 
58,075 
53,775 


93,925 
82,687 
77,700 
76,588 
62,100 
78,750 
68,250 


82,125 
87,600 
77,825 
85,200 
82,950 


128,575 
. 133,125 


Common 
Shares 


1,200 
2,200 
1,800 
1,600 

700 
1,100 

900 


1,700 
1,500 
2,700 


1,600 
900 
700 
700 

1,200 


3,600 
2,800 


2,600 


1,100 


1,500 


RETAIL TRADE 


First National Stores 
Food Fair Stores 

H. L. Green 

Jewel Tea 
Montgomery Ward 
G. C. Murphy 

J. C. Penney 


TOBACCO 
American Tobacco 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ''B"’ 


CHEMICAL 


Dow Chemical 

E. |. du Pont 

Hercules Powder 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


FINANCE 


C. |. T. Financial 


Commercial Credit 


METAL 


Climax Molybdenum 


RUBBER 
B. F. Goodrich 


MISCELLANEOUS 


General Amer. Trans. 


Mkt. Value 
6-30-53 


$ 54,300 
56,650 
56,025 
59,200 
41,300 
53,625 
61,650 


125,800 
114,000 
125,550 


57,600 
85,388 
45,500 
62,825 
77,100 


94,500 
92,400 


101,725 
73,425 


. 101,438 
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largest common stock investment 
shown is 2,500 shares of Conti- 
nental Can, with a market value of 
$133,125. Other large holdings in- 
clude 3.700 American Can, with a 
market value of $128,575; 1.700 
American Tobacco. $125.800: 
2.700 R. J. Reynolds Cl. “B” 
$125.550; 1.500 Liggett & Myers, 
$114,000; 2.600 Climax Molyb- 
denum, $101,725, and 1.500 Gen- 
eral American 
$101,438. 


Transportation, 





What were the investment mo- 
tives of the 60 savings banks in 
acquiring the 


common _ shares 


shown on these pages? 


Motives Given 

That question was answered re- 
cently by August Ihlefeld, presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Trust 
Company, owned by New York’s 
130 mutual savings banks, which 
acted as investment adviser to the 
group of 60 savings institutions. 

“Equities.” he said, “have one 
and only one role to play in sav- 
ings bank investment policy. Mu- 
tual savings banks are not justified 
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in assuming the risks of equity in- 
vestment to seek capital gains. ... 
They seek a higher yield from in- 
vestment in equities only to in- 
crease the over-all rate of return 
realized from earning assets.” 

In short, the mutual 
banks are buying equities for divi- 


savings 
dend income. 


183 Approved Issues 


Almost as revealing as the actual 
purchases of common stocks for 
the 60 mutual savings banks is the 
disclosure of shares not acquired: 
Although 
stock issues have been approved 
for possible investment by this 
group of institutions, only 47 is- 


83 individual common 


sues, or a mere 25.68 per cent of 
those on the approved list, had 
been purchased by mid-year. 

Individual issues approved but 
not purchased included American 
Telephone & Telegraph. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Beth- 
lehem Steel, Chrysler, General 
Electric. General Motors. Johns- 
Manville. Procter & Gamble, U. 5S. 
Steel and many others of similar 
stature. 

Some of these, it is understood, 
may be acquired before the year- 
end, 

The list of common stocks shown 
on the preceding page ignores any 
common shares purchased by the 
70 mutual savings banks wh'ch 
were not participating in the group 
investment program at mid-year. 
as well as purchases made _ inde- 
pendently by any of the 60 par- 
ticipants. 
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The Stock Market 


—An Appraisal 


By Witu1aM D. Horcan 


HE Chairman of one of the 
5 goes steel companies in the 
country—Ernest T. Weir of Na- 
tional Steel Corporation—recently 
sent a letter to each of his 14,000 
stockholders in which he discussed 
the market price of his company’s 
stock in terms of National Steel's 
assets. 

“At this writing,” he said, “Na- 
tional Steel stock is selling on the 
market at a price which attributes 
to the company a total value of 
only $295 million—a figure which 
alone is substantially lower than 
the $350 million spent from 1946 
through 1953 in expanding our ca- 
pacity by 2,100,000 tons and which 
accords no value whatever to the 
previous property which, of course, 
was completely integrated with a 
production capacity of 3.900.000 
tons. 


Unusual Document 


Mr. Weir’s letter is a rather ex- 
traordinary document, since cor- 
porate management is rarely so 
outspoken when the stock market 

in their view—undervalues a 
securities. National 
Steel, incidentally, was selling at 
the low for the year to date, 4014, 
at about the time Mr. Weir wrote 
his letter on Sept. 15, This com- 


company’s 





pared with a 1953 high of 5214 on 
Jan. 5 and 431% in late September. 


| 


Mr. Weir’s attitude appears to 
be one of righteous indignation 
that the market should ignore or 
discount his company’s assets and 
earning power, His letter was a 
declaration of faith in his own 
company and in a great basic in- 
dustry. Less qualified observers of 
business generally and of the mar- 
ket in particular—especially those 
who issue opinions only after thor- 
ough study of the nearest available 
crystal ball — have considerably 
less faith in practically anything 
but their ability to predict the 
future. 

To get some perspective on the 
market, let’s go back to last Fall. 
Prices 





on average—were topping 
off after reaching the highest level 
in 23 years. Then the new Admin- 








istration was voted in and the mar- 
ket—again measured by the av- 
took off on another ad- 
vance which culminated in early 
January with the market at a high 
1930. Remember, though, 
that the popular averages can be 
more than a little misleading be- 
cause most of them are heavily 
weighted with a small group of 
investment — portfolio 





erages 


since 


favorites. 
Scores of sound companies were 
nowhere near their 1930 highs. 

Influencing the 1953 decline, ac- 
cording to market analysts, have 
been such factors as the extension 
of the Excess Profits Tax, the Rus- 
sian peace offensive, lay-offs in the 
automobile industry, rearmament 
cut-backs—and, last but not least, 
a drop in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial and rail averages which was 
interpreted by the faithful who 
follow the Dow Theory that the 
market would go lower before it 
advanced. 


Sharp Rally 


In late September, as THE Ex- 
CHANGE was going to press, a 
number of people apparently got 
the same idea which occurred to 
Mr. Weir—the market, in effect, 
is not an infallible barometer of 
the future. Share prices advanced 
in one of the sharpest rallies of the 
year—though whether the market 
had touched bottom remains to be 
seen. 

The depression which has been 
awaited with morbid curiosity by 
so many experts since the end of 
World War II seemed to be just 
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as far off as ever, in the view of 
men in key positions in government 
and industry. The nation’s econ- 
omy had been operating at high 
speed for a number of years and 
the inevitable continuing readjust- 
ments are taking place. 

A short time ago Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
spoke at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association 

a gathering, incidentally, which 
was notably free of depression talk. 

“The decline in the stock mar- 
ket.” he said, “is heralded by some 
as a sure sign of disaster. 

“I cannot believe that that is so.” 





NEW "INVESTMENT FACTS" 
BOOKLET NOW AVAILABLE 


At September 1 closing prices, 
154 listed common stocks with 
dividend longevity records rang- 
ing from 20 to 105 years were 
vielding 6 per cent or more. 

Those issues, and another 173 
common stocks’ with © similar 
longevity records, appear in the 
thirteenth edition of “Investment 
Facts About Common Stocks and 
Cash Dividends,” just published 
by members and member firms 
of the Stock Exchange. 

The new “Investment Facts” 

citing years of unbroken divi- 
dend payments for the 327 is- 
sues, cash distributions in both 
the 12 and six months ended 
June 30, 1953, September 1 
closing prices and yields—may 
be obtained free from any Ex- 
change Member Firm. 

















December 


DIVIDEND 


Income 


upcInG by the records of the 
J past three years, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that an investor 
whose main objective is to obtain 
a substantial amount of dividend 
income in the final month of this 
year might not find such an 
achievement impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

The accompanying table shows 
total cash common dividend pay- 
ments made by each of 20 listed 
companies in the first three quar- 
ters of 1950, 1951 and 1952, and 
the amounts paid in December of 
each of those same years. 


Larger Payments 


In every instance, the Decem- 
ber cash dividend payments on 
common were larger than the av- 
erage for the first three quarters of 
the same year. 

An investor who owned one 
share of each of these 20 com- 
mon stocks throughout 1952 would 
have received total cash dividend 
income of only $39.15 in the first 
nine months of last year. But. in 
December his fourth quarter divi- 
dend income would have amounted 
to $26.55. In other words, the 





amount of dividends he received 
in December was only $12.60 less 
than the total amount he received 
in the first three quarters of last 
year. 


Expressed another way, his De- 
cember dividend income was more 
than double the average for the 
first three quarters of 1952. 


Other Factors 

There is, of course, no certainty 
that all of these companies—or any 
of them, for that matter—will pay 
a larger cash common dividend in 
the final month of this year than 
the average for the three earlier 
quarters. However. it seems pos- 
sible that some of them. at least, 
will do so. 

The intelligent investor will. of 
course, make a careful investiga- 
tion into the earnings forecast, 
business outlook and general fi- 
nancial picture of any corporation 
before making up his own mind as 
to the prospects of a larger cash 
dividend payment in December 
than the amounts paid in the first 
three quarters of the year. 

It is worth noting that. while all 
of the 1952 fourth quarter cash 
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dividends cited in the tabulation 
were paid in December, only those 


investors who acquired shares 
prior to the ex-dividend dates 
noted in the table received such 


income. 

Any purchaser who acquires a 
stock on or after the ex-dividend 
date established by the Stock Ex- 
change does not receive that par- 
ticular dividend. 

Last vear. the ex-dividend date 
for one of the 20 stocks cited in the 
table was in October, 11 were in 
November the 


eight 


and other eig 





were in the month of December. 

The earliest that any of the 20 
issues had to be purchased in 1952 
to obtain the December dividend 
payment was October 21; the latest 
date was December 11. 

In 1952. three of the 20 issues 
shown in the table below paid cash 
dividends in December which were 
either larger than or equal to the 
total amount paid in the first nine 
months of that year. Several others 
made December payments which 
were only slightly less than the to- 
tal paid in the first nine months. 


LISTED COMMON STOCKS PAYING LARGE CASH DIVIDENDS IN DECEMBER 


ae. 
Total 4th 
Ist 3 Ortr. 
Company QOrtrs. Only 
Anaconda Copper Mining . $1.50 $1.50 
Anderson Prichard Oi! 1.00 0.55 
Associates Investment Co. 3.00 1.50 
Borden Company 1.80 1.00 
Corning Glass Works 0.75 1.25 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams (1) 0.90 0.80 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 3.10 2.25 
The Flintkote Co. nm. 1.50 
General Portland Cement Co. 1.50 1.50 
Hercules Powder Co. 1.80 1.50 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 2.75 3.00 
Interlake Iron Corp. 0.75 0.75 
Int'l. Nickel Co. of Can. (1) 1.20 0.80 
Johns-Manville Corp 1.70 1.80 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 3.25 2.25 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 3.00 2.00 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 2.25 1.25 
Richfield Oil Corp. 1.50 1.50 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 1.50 1.25 
Square D Company (2) 0.75 1.00 
(1) Subject to Canadian non-residence tax.(2) Subje 


1951 _1952_— 1952 4th Quarter 
Total 4th Total 4th Pay- Ex- 
Ist 3 Ortr. Ist 3 QOrtr. ment Div 
Qrirs. Only Qrtrs. Only Date Date 
$2.25 $1.25 $2.25 $1.25 12/23, 12/2 
0.95 0.85 1.20 0.80 12/29 12/12 
3.00 1.50 3.00 1.50 12/27 12/2 
1.80 1.00 1.80 1.00 12/20 12/2 
0.75 1.25 0.75 1.25 12/27 12/9 
0.90 0.80 0.90 0.80 12/15 = 12/2 
2.55 1.00 2.55 1.00 12/13 11/19 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 12/10 11/20 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 12/15 11/25 
1.65 1.35 1.65 1.35 12/22 12/2 
3.50 2.50 3.75 2.25 12/1 10/22 
0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 12/15 11/25 
1.30 1.30 1.50 1.10 12/20 1/17 
2.25 2.00 2.25 2.00 12/12 11/25 
3.75 2.25 3.75 2.25 12/20 11/25 
3.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 12/1 11/10 
2.25 1.25 2.25 1.25 12/10 11/3 
2.25 1.25 2.25 1.25 12/15 11/26 
1.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 12/10 11/3 
1.05 1.20 1.05 1.00 12/31 12/11 
ct to Wisconsin Dividend tax in 1950 and 1951 
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The TOP ‘Twenty 


r mid-September, the total mar- 
A ket value of the 20 listed com- 
mon stocks which outranked all 
others in that respect exceeded 
thirty-seven billions of dollars. 

Those “top twenty”—shown in 
the tabulation on the following 
page—-consisted of 8 oil issues. 4 
chemicals, 2 communications and 
| each of motors. electrical equip- 
ment, mail order, steel, copper and 
oflice equipment 

Together, these 20 corporations 
had more than 3.600.000. stock- 
holders. However, it seems virtually 
certain that this figure includes con- 
siderable duplication—that is, indi- 
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UNION CARBIDE 

& CARBON 
vidual investors who own several 
of the stocks cited. The Brookings 
Institution’s report on “Share Own- 
ership in the United States” found 
that, on an average, the owner of 
corporate shares held the securities 
of 4.1 companies. 

\merican Telephone & Telegraph 

with approximately 1.242.000 
stockholders owning its equity is- 


sue. valued in the market at 
$6.355.000.000- was the leader. as 
well as the only one with more than 
a million share owners and a mar- 
ket value above five billion dollars. 

However. an even dozen of the 
twenty common stock issues were 
each above the $1.000.000.000- 
mark in market values on Septem- 
ber 15. 1953. 

Kleven of them each had more 
than 100.000 share owners. 







AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH 
MOTORS 


Du PONT 


At the close of the market Sep- 
tember 23, as the figures in the 
table show. every one of the 20 
common stocks was selling above 
its low for the period 1943-1952. 
\t the same time all were also 
priced in the market at a figure be- 
low their highs for the same ten- 
year period. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out 
that the “top twenty” is by no 
means a static list. particularly in 
the case of a half-dozen or so is- 
sues, 

Some issues may change places 
in the table—or drop out of 
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$1,000,000,000 
MARKET VALUE 


from time to time as 


it entirely 


the prices of their shares fluctuate 
a few points or so. 
At mid-year. for instance. West- 


9-15-53 
Market 
Value of 
Common 
(000,000 
Company omitted ) 
American Tel. & Tel. $6,355 
General Motors 4,851 
E. |. du Pont 4381 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 4,134 
General Electric 2,012 
Union Carbide & Carbon 1,887 
Standard Oil of Cal. 1,448 
Texas Co. 1,387 
Sears, Roebuck 1,372 
Socony-Vacuum 1,110 
Standard Oil of Indiana 1,017 
Gulf Oil 1,005 
U. S. Steel 907 
Shell Oil 899 
Dow Chemical 776 
Eastman Kodak 735 
Int'l Business Machines 729 
Phillips Petroleum 728 
Pac. Tel. & Tel. 691 
Kennecott Copper 660 
a Adjusted for stock dividend plit >t 








inghouse Electric Corporation rath- 
er than Kennecott Copper, ranked 
twentieth listed common 
stocks from the standpoint of mar- 
ket value. 

Several 


among 


other common. stocks 
which appear in the tabulation on 
this page occupied a different rank- 
ing on June 30, 1953, than the one 
below. 

And, of course, it is quite pos- 
sible that there will be other posi- 
tion the “top 
twenty” by or before the year-end. 


changes among 





Closing 
Approx. 1943-1952 Market 
No. of Price Range Price 
Stockholders High Low 9-23-53 
1,242,000 $2004 $127, $153% 
457,000 69'/2 22'/ga 55!/4 
127,000 102!/, 33'/ra 97\/4 
270,000 85 21%4a 685, 
251,000 72%, 3034 7I'f 
106,000 72, 253¢a 65 
110,000 64!/4 Waa 495, 
119,000 60% 203%a 50!/, 
94,000 623% l47a 56%, 
173,000 405%, 9a 32 
118,000 92 28!/, 56% 
61,000 563%a Ss‘ Baa 43 
223,000 473/, 153%, 35 
18,000 87 1734 69!/g 
34,000 44\/, 83a 35\/4 
78,000 4594, a 20%a 421, 
20,000 234%4a 443%,a 226 
88,000 647 21Vaa 49!/> 
10,000 160!/4 89 Li, 
89,000 92\/, 285, 62'/2 





Share Owners and Employes 


$ THERE any ideal relationship 

between the number of indi- 
viduals who own a corporation's 
common shares and the number of 
employes who work for that par- 
ticular company? 

For a surprisingly large num- 
ber of listed companies, common 
share owners and employes are in 
rough balance. 

The table below, for instance, 
cites 20 companies in which each 
individual equity share owner is. in 


effect, using his savings to help 
employ one worker productively. 

Recentiy, these 20 corporations 
had a total of 1,305,619 common 
share owners and 1,282,977 em- 
ployes—a difference of less than 
2 per cent. 

It should be understood, of 
course, that the companies shown 
in the table were hand-picked. and 
other concerns could be cited in 
which the number of share owners 
and of employes are far apart. 





- Company ; 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

The Budd Company 


Container Corp. of America 
Continental Can Company 
Distillers Corp. Seagrams, Ltd. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

General Electric Co. 


General Motors Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Corp. 
RrogerGe.. ou... 5256: 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


J. C. Penney & Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Timken Roller Bearing 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 


* World wide. 





20 LISTED COMPANIES WITH JUST ABOUT AS MANY 
COMMON SHARE OWNERS AS EMPLOYES 


Montgomery Ward & Co. ........... 


No. Common No. of 
Share Owners Employes 
13,788 15,782 
27,850 27,800 
15,599 19,018 
21,969 24,512 
24,206 20,505 
11,555 11,960 
29,119 27,071 
sietinteaiie 12,307 10,900 
78,491 71,900* 
252,837 216,800 
sausntttnes 459,210 458 680F 
38,240 43,558 
aieistesmatie 26,083 28,396 
21,008 23,500 
alate Ratoni 67,015 59,000 
Rieate aes 29,259 29,100 
atensateotay 60,053 69,411 
assacehon Tt 20,621 17,584 
9,718 11,500 
86,691 96,000F 


E Excluding foreign subsidiaries. FU. 


S. and Canada--tull and part time. 
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How 

Many 

Corporations * 8) Dy 
in your home?~ ~ 


Pal 
“T just read your booklet Investment 
Facts, which tells about cash dividends 
paid by some 300 top companies,” writes 
a woman. 


“T found something you ought to em- 
phasize. 


“My refrigerator maker, I discover, 
has paid dividends for 54 years. You 
named at least four drug firms, all of 
which have products on my medicine 
shelf. 


“My husband’s shirt manufacturer 
was named. About a dozen food com- 
panies we know. The maker of our lin- 
oleum, our car. Our telephone company. 
Our electric company. All in all, I count- 
ed thirty such products in our home. 


“Every one of these companies paid 
what I call good dividends. I think you 
ought to point out how many such cor- 
porations are in everyone’s home.” 


Agreed. And millions of people not 
only rely on the products of America’s 
famous corporations, they own shares in 
them. These people are in business with 
their companies—sharing in the profits 
they may make and the risk that goes 
with any enterprise. What’s more, over 
two million of these men and women 
have incomes under $5,000. 


When you’re ready to join these peo- 
ple who have invested some of their 
savings, be sure to draw on the lifetime 
experience of a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The help you’ll get won’t cost you a 
dime—and that includes your copy of 
Investment Facts. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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